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everything in front of it, Lloyd George asked
in the little garden at 10 Downing Street why there
was any prospect of Haig's armies, if they could
not hold their long-prepared positions, holding any
others further back. He did his best to reassure the
Prime Minister, and they arranged to dine together.
Events, it seemed, were now almost grave enough
for Mr. Churchill to be readmitted to supreme
counsels; and they spent an anxious evening with
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who was
on his way to France. The harassed soldier, hard
to please where politicians were concerned, found
Lloyd George " on the whole . . . buoyant," Bonar
Law " almost depressing," and Churchill " a real
gun in a crisis/*

The military situation was quite grave enough;
for the Allied line, yielding to German pressure,
had developed an unpleasant bulge. There were
even indications that Pdtain was ordering the French
armies to fall back southwards in defence of Paris,
leaving the British to make their own way north,
as best they could, towards the English Channel.
This was a strange conception of Allied strategy.
But Petain had been telling Clemenceau that the
Germans would defeat the British and then turn
upon the French and defeat them too. That was
how Petain, who impressed Haig as being "very
much upset, almost unbalanced and most anxious/*
reacted to a crisis. But his old Prime Minister
was more soldierly. For Clemenceau complained to
the President of P6tain's pessimism and promptly
countered it by moving Foch one step nearer to
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